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A Poet of the Present 
A POET OF THE PRESENT 

These Times, by Louis Untermeyer. Henry Holt & Co. 

In The Atlantic Monthly for October, Mr. O. W. 
Firkins makes a plea for the closer union of poetry and life. 
He urges the necessity for variation in the one to conform 
to the irregular pace of the other. He deplores the constant, 
artificial mood of exaltation which had come to be a com- 
mon convention of verse before the flood of the recent poetic 
renaissance swept away the dikes of false sentiment -and 
the dams of hyperbolic diction. That Mr. Firkins refuses 
to see the beginnings of just such a change in the "new 
poetry," is merely to state that Mr. Firkins is a conservative 
and an academe. The Biblical camel confronted with the 
eye of the needle is no more at a loss than are the English 
Departments of our colleges placed face to face with the 
work of living men. After all, why should we quarrel with 
such an attitude ? It is the business of a college to teach the 
past; it is the business of the collegians to create the future. 
But that the conservatives admit that a change was needed is 
more than encouraging; it is extraordinary. Let us be glad, 
my brothers, that we are not yet dead and mummified into 
"prescribed reading." Let us be glad that we are still lusty 
with splendid thoughts of beauty and revolt, and that nobody 
has yet cursed us for keeping him from a football game. 

Still, Mr. Firkins is right in demanding a brisker, more 
robust, expression for contemporary American life. These 
times are not the England of the mid-nineteenth century. 
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These times are largely what Louis Untermeyer says they 
are in his book which bears this exceedingly happy title. 

In Challenge, Mr. Untermeyer was the youth flashing 
against this and that fact of daily life, parrying, thrusting, 
rollicking, and following a banner partially obscured in 
clouds of chimney smoke. His reactions were fine and 
adolescent, he shouted old songs and infused into them his 
own fresh, irresponsible meaning. Challenge was a book of 
promise, but not a book of achievement. 

The important thing about These Times' is that the 
poet has not abandoned his wondering delight at life. There 
is knowledge, but no disillusion. There is less kicking up of 
heels in a patch of sunlight, but the satisfaction with the 
sun remains. The whole has taken on a wider sweep. Mr. 
Untermeyer sees things in a less isolated manner, more in 
the whole, as it were. There is the same tilting at abuses, 
but the tilting is aimed, not at the outgrowth as before, but 
at the roots. There is less sentimentality and more senti- 
ment. Altogether, the book has a greater seriousness than 
Challenge, and is consequently more emotional and com- 
pelling. 

In my book, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, I 
have endeavored to show that the present poetical revolt has 
three distinct phases. That its beginning is a vague unrest, 
perhaps only partially understood even by the men who 
labor under it ; that the second phase is conscious revolution, 
a desire for change and reform, a change and reform largely 
taking shape in concrete suggestions; action wins over con 
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templation, and violence for the time drowns out the lyric 
impulse. The third phase is that of accomplished evolution, 
even though the evolution be but at the very beginning of 
its term. The result is leisure and a cessation of internal 
conflict, leaving the mind of the poet free once more to 
receive the impressions of external beauty. 

I refer to this idea here merely to place Mr. Untermeyer 
in his niche in the present movement in which he is a potent 
factor. He belongs to the second of these phases, the revolu- 
tionary one; but, unlike so many of the men who compose 
this second phase, he has reached it through sympathy rather 
than through conflict. He has had no cramping Puritanic 
ideals to combat; he has not been forced to fight his sur- 
roundings, but has been blown along with them. For this 
reason we see in him a different trend from that of Mr. 
Masters, for instance, or Mr. Sandburg. Mr. Masters is 
steeped in bitterness; Mr. Sandburg is only partially freed 
from the matrix of dumbness which bound his ancestors. 
He is like a sculptured figure escaping from its granite mesh, 
here an arm is free, there a foot, but at a little distance there 
is just a huge, ungainly block of marble. Mr. Untermeyer 
is no wholesome unpalatable draught ; he is no granite pillar, 
shapeless, but full of potentialities. Rather is he like a song 
of Schumann drifting down an empty street, a sudden hymn 
sung by soldiers after a victory. For Mr. Untermeyer sings 
of defeat, and yet every pulse of his beats victory. 

There is a simple answer to this difference. Mr. Unter- 
meyer is a Jew, and in thinking of the Jews one should 
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never forget Matthew Arnold's illuminating epigram: "The 
Jewish race has a flair for religion." This flair for religion 
is in all that Mr. Untermeyer writes. We see the same 
thing more obviously expressed in the work of another 
Jewish poet — James Oppenheim. 

It makes no difference whether Mr. Untermeyer is a 
professing Jew or not, the flair is here. Much of his poetry 
reminds one of the ritualistic dances of the Old Testament 
There are pipes and timbrels in plenty, but they are played 
with the ecstasy of dedication. It is not Mr. Untermeyer's 
sociological bias which stirred the students of Columbia and 
Barnard to name their little paper after his book, Challenge, 
although they may think that this was the reason; it is the 
compelling force of religious enthusiasm which shouts from 
its pages. And it is just this religious fire whch makes 
These Times such an important contribution to the poetry 
of to-day. 

Every man has a religion, no one can live without, and 
it is of no moment under what symbol it presents itself. 
But those few in every generation whose religion is at once 
militant, joyful, and sustaining, become leaders in thought 
and action. 

It is true that Mr. Untermeyer's technique lags behind 
his impulse. But the impulse is so sincere and masterful 
that it carries the poems forward on an engulfing wave. 
No matter what the subject — lyric, drama, satire — we feel 
behind it the man, standing bareheaded and exultant before 
the tables of stone. In Eve Speaks and Moses on Sinai, we 
have the most absolute examples of this attitude, and it is 
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a characteristic of this impassioned devotion that these poems 
are all intermingled with everyday thoughts and actions. 
Eve's fall was no mere following the line of least .resistance ; 
it was a conscious act to rid Adam of a life of thoughtless 
ease, to gird him for a battle and fling him into its midst. 
Life is a battle, again and again Mr. Untermeyer affirms 
it, and the will to fight for the cause is a glorious possession. 
Moses on Sinai again strips off symbol to reveal fact, and 
in so doing but rears a greater symbol. A Pantheist? Per- 
haps; but what is Pantheism but a symbol! Mr. Unter- 
meyer admits the universe; and, admitting it, worships, 
beyond it, the unknowable. 

This is a modern attitude. Science is no more the 
negative of religion, but its ally. Science takes us step by 
step to truth; that it has not yet reached the final truth is 
nothing. Dare we say it will ? And if it does ? Is a great 
man less great because we know him? Will truth be less 
appalling when it is entirely revealed? Mr. Untermeyer sees 
life starkly and honestly, and still worships. So should we 
all if we could free ourselves of shibboleths. In The Dead 
Horse, the poet shows us a fact, disagreeable to the eye of 
convention, of an awe-inspiring magnificence to the eye of 
science, of a supreme beauty to the eye of religion. For 
The Dead Horse is a parable of the perpetual resurrection 
of life. 

Lovers shows this same fearless facing of facts. Love is 
not enough; it is never enough. To Mr. Untermeyer, love 
is the healer and fortifier, but the battle must be faced. Love 
gives power, and the fight is resumed. 
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It is this belief in life which makes real war seem so 
hideous. The Battle-Cries section is all a protest against 
the waste of war. The very militance and courage which 
goes willingly into the war for ideas, holds aloof from a 
carriage in which the idea is for the moment lost sight of. 
This is from no lack of personal courage, but from the 
conviction that thought is more potent than fact, which it is ; 
but all men are not thinkers, and, to such, facts alone speak. 
Also, Mr. Untermeyer's sociological bias urges him to con- 
serve men, and he loses sight of the fact that it is not any 
men which it is important to conserve, but such men as can 
advance the race. War is an ordeal by fire out of which 
must come purification. 

I think The Laughers is the finest poem in the book. The 
progression from the light, happy laughter of Spring to the 
hideous realities of war, to the "laughter of ghouls" who 
find men so little advanced that they need such an ordeal, 
is really tremendous. This is one of the strongest poems 
which the present war has produced. 

The Victory of the Beet-fields is another war poem the 
power of which is not to be denied, and in it is a lyric note 
which is one of Mr. Untermeyer's most characteristic quali- 
ties. For the poet is not merely a strong and virile thinker, 
he is an artist and a singer as well, although I think his 
lyricism is more effective where he uses it to point his serious 
pieces than when it is the main purport of the poem. In 
his more obvious lyrics there is a too reminiscent quality, a 
tendency to employ the stamped and usual, which seriously 
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injures them; they are not sufficiently pointed, not sharp 
enough. For instance, in Bacchanal, death is a "giddy preci- 
pice," life "a brimming goblet," and the poet even permits 
himself to "quaff the fiery Spring." It is such expressions 
as these which cause that lagging of technique which I have 
mentioned. And this is strange, as in — and Other Poets, 
Mr. Untermeyer showed a rare mastery over words and 
manners. The truth would seem to be that his taste leans 
ever so slightly to the Teutonic vice of sentimentality, that 
schwarmerei from which Heine saved himself by a fine irony. 
Not that Mr. Untermeyer is devoid of irony. It is the 
chief ingredient of many of his Thirteen Portraits, but it 
deserts him in his songs, and is not even present in the slight 
form of a corrective. It is when the articulate bones of a 
strong, serious subject decline to be obscured that we see 
Mr. Untermeyer producing a poem at once lyric and firm. 
Immortal illustrates what I mean, and might be placed as 
a motto before all Mr. Untermeyer's work. 

I wish I had space to comment on those excellent poems: 
Swimmers, On the Palisades, Still Life — a beautiful little 
genre piece, and Victories. Mr. Untermeyer's love of nature 
is no whit behind his love of humanity, and he possesses to 
a marked extent that sine qua non of the true poet: the 
seeing of romance in the full expression of life, in its sordid 
elements no less than in its most exalted. The Portrait of 
a Jewelry Drummer is a splendid rebuke to the blind, and 
its light satiric touch but heightens the sense of beauty and 
awe. 
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From squalid realism on the one hand, from nebulous 
aestheticism on the other, These Times is happily free, and 
if Mr. Untermeyer pursues the path he has so fearlessly 
chosen, we need not doubt that his next book will be a 
still further advance. Amy Lowell 

SONG AND PROPAGANDA 

Roads and What is Your Legion? By Grace Fallow Norton. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Among the poems in the first of these volumes one comes 

on strange and fragrant verse like this: 

If ray mother knew 
How our doves at dawn 
Shake me with their wings, 
Wild, bewildered, wan, 
When the white star sings, 
And they would be gone. 

One poem especially, In a Green Place, makes an intriguing 

pattern : 

In a green place, 

A vine-twined green place, 

Where, I wished to lie sweetly dreaming and sleeping, 

Where' I wished to wake laughing and leaping, 

In a green place, 

A tree-guarded green place, 

I saw a little girl in a black dress weeping. 

A number of other poems too one must credit with a 

richness of sound, alluring like some glamorous fabric on a 

bargain counter. To read the whole volume, however, is 

to be surfeited with windiness of thought, phrase and 

rhythm; with a kind of "gladness," coarsely sentimental in 
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